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“On Earth peace, good will towards men.” 
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INVASION OF ENGLAND. 





ina work like the present, it seems 
proper to record an important transac 
tion in the History of the Society o/ 
Friends, in relation to their scruple a- 
gainst war. 

It will be recollected, by these who 
have noticed political events, that Bona. 
parte, in the year 1803, being then in the 
height of his military career, threatened 
England with an invasion} and from his 
singular success, in buld and almost un- 
parralled enterprises, it was confidently 
expected that the attempt wou!d be 
made. At this time England was cer- 
tainly pressed hard in the contest, and 
many,in this country, and probably in 
that also, thought such an invasion would 
inevitably result in the total subjugation 
of the country. At such a critical mo- 
ment, it must be expected that alarm a- 
mong the community, was wrought up to 
iis very highest pitch, and that the gov- 
ernment would call forth the whole en- 
ergies of the nation.. Accordingly an 
act of parliament was passed to enforce 
the general arming of the inhabitants of 
the Island: but in consequence of the 
well known scruple of friends against 
bearing arms, they were, bya special 


























tion, even from the sword, does not de- 
pend entirely on physical force. And 
who can pretend tu say, that there was 
not the hand of an overruling Providence 
in directing the impénding storm to pass 
over, as it did? Whocan even say that 
the invasion would not have been care 
ried into effect, and London have been, ~ 
what Moscow afterwards was, if the 

British nation, regardless of religiou 
principle, had filled their armies with 
men who firmly believed that a div 
precept forbid their taking any part in 
War? Who can pretend to say; thae: 
the great Ruler of the universe, ight 
not have left them to themselves, 
they so far distrusted his providencey: ~ 
and despised his authority, as to rest | 
the defence of the nation. on measures 
that necessarily involved a violation of 
his laws? 


The subject is one of serious import- 
ance to mankind, and in a particular . 
manner, to those who direct the mea 
sures of government. 


The occasion just mentioned was one 
of the most pressing in its appearance, 
that the history of mankind affords; and 
the course pursued by the British govern- 
ment is therefore the more remarkable, 





clause, exempted from the operation of 


The result shows how futile the reason- 








the act. This particular indulgence is) ings of human policy are, whenever they 
alike creditable to the government who would sacrifice principle to expediency, 
granted, and to the society who were or the apparent urgency of the moment. 
the ebjects of it. On the part of the And Ihave no hisitation in giving it as 
government, it shews a respect for im- my decided opinion, that no nation wil] 
pressions of religious duty, and a con- ever find respect to real feligious scru- 
sciousness that the preservation of a na-| ples, connected with reverence to that 

WwW ' Divine Power who is the object of such 












ty “ourse of sufferings, the belief of its sin- 


‘ Mninds of those in power, 
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scruples, Injucious to its salety or prus- 


pe: ity : 
I have already obser ved that the i indul- 


gence creditable 


was 


It was so,as it must have been founded 


on a full conviction, on the part of the 


government, that the society was sincere 
It wasin Great Brii- 


in its profession. 
ain that it first made its appearance, and 
this doctrine was one that distinguished | 
it in its infancy. 


time of the event before us: a large pro- 
portion of which time it bad suffered the 
most bitter persecution, on every ground 
it had taken,in dissenting from establish- 


ed forms and tenets. this 


Through 
‘cerity had become established, in the 


Is it not strange that after 
observation. and 


80 years 
rellectiun, since the 
transaction above m'ntioned, and tn this 
country, where we flatter ourselves that 
we are more enlightened and liberal 
in our views than the people of Rnygland 
—inatine of peace—when no dang: 
threatens us on any hand—that onr ru. 
lers do not shew the same respect to re- 
lizious sentiment, in re 
fering, especialiy as 


lation to mus. 
the 
training ander it,is considered not only 


us-less, but even contemptible in the es- 


the system or 


timation of inilitary nen!!! Ed 
ca a 
REPORT 
On the 


Ponitontiary System. 


(Cortinwl Fron pig? 151.) 


These prisons, the committee con 
eve. should be rather schools for 
ba-iruction, than plices of punishment 
like our state prisous,where the youn! 

andthe od are confined sindiscrimi- 
nat Ive sani confined ther 


to the socie ty. 


The society had been 
known for a century and a half, at the 


+28 > © --ewees 


di scipline, severe and ure hats sng, but 
dike caiculated to subdue a d 
eileate. A system should be edopted 
hatiwould prove a mental and mornl 
rezimen,if we may be induiged in the 
‘pression. The wretehedaess and 
misery of ihe offender should net be 
the object of the punishment intheted; 
the end should be his reformation a: id 
}Huture usefulness, Pwo objects 
should be attended to: Gr-t, reguler 
ind coastant employment in branches 
of industry, that would enable the 
convict to attain the future means of 
livelihood: and, secondly, instruction 
in the elementary branches of educa- 
tion, and the caretul inenication of 
religious and moral prinemple-. The 
latter would be vitally important. 
Most of the young offenders im 
d: ferent state prisons, &o the 
knowledee ofthe committee extends, 
have notrade or mystery. They have 
never been put with the industrious 
mechanic, nor been placed to labor 
with the cultivators of the soil. ‘The er 
lives have been chequered with the 
most idle habits. Hence, one great 
object should be, to zive them a set- 
fled occupation for iite. Que pert 
ot their time shou'd be ftevoted to 
those mechanic pursuits, to os fieh 
their gentus may be adapted. Under. 
strict and rigid regulation, Jet) them 
go to their daily toils, and each day ace 
quire some new principles of know- 
ledge. Emulation siionld be excited 
as far as possible, and extraordiwesry 
exhibitions ot skill. or creat .nd suc- 
ces-ful efforts in indu-iry, be ie gal 
ed by marks that would call forth : 
ambition for excellence. What wou 1 
he the effect? Weshould see a litte 
society of boys, growing up in usefal 
employments, imbibing settled and 
sasting habits of the most industrious 
kind, 
They would go forth, at the end of 
their confinement, w ith a capacity to 
obtain an honest living—with the 
means of scguiring wealth and for- 
ne.’ Another pert of their time 
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should be spent in the acquirement of 
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As to the construction of these pri- 
sons for juyeuile offenders, it is be- 








elomentary education, in all the 
branches of kuowledge requisite for 
the transaction of business. ‘The ex-jlieved that they should sleep in sepa- 
pense of giving young culprits this adel rate and solitary cells, and that du- 
vantage, would be small, end its con-'ring the day, they should be divided 
sequences of the most salutary andjinto classes. Solitary confinement 
durable nature. ‘The force of cduca-'during the day does not seem to be 
tion is no where better understocd,| called for, in the case of these cal- 
and nowhere more highly appreeiat-: prits, nor would it be consistent wath 
ed, tha: in this country. Its connec-|the regulations here advocated; but 
tion with the duration and prosperity! the necessity of clissification is obvi- 
of our public institutions, aud its am-jous. Phere will be shades of guilt, 
portance to the peace of so-ameng young, as well as among old 
ciety, and the security of in-/criminals; and the evils of contagious 
dividual rights, are daily seen.ivice appear in both cases. There . 
Why then neglect to give instruction! will also be differences in dispositions, 
vhere itis most required—to ‘hat por-| capacity, habits and age, that will de- 
tion of the rising generauen, that have|mand discrimination. The Commit- 
fillem vietins to early guilt ina greatjtee do not fee! themselves called on to 
measure for want of i! With the el-jact in the capacity of architects, and 
ewentary instruction here spoken of,itodraw plans for edifices; they are 
plan, simple, and practical moral prive|/called cn to make suggestions, as to 
ciples, like those promulgated by cur|principles and ap lication, They 
iWustrious countryman, Beojamin|tiave recently perused a small pam ” 
Franklin, should be constantly blend-|ohblet, entitled “De-cription of a des 
ed; and great core be used in select-!sign for a Penitentiary for six hun-o 
ing teac’ crs and superimtendauts, who! dred juvenile offenders, as recom 
With miki manners, humane dispost-) mended by the Society for the im- 
tone, end benevolent spirits, williprovement of Prison Discipline in 
watch ever ther charge with fidelity: London,” (4) from which they take 
and success. Tf such a policy Can) the following extract concerning clas- 
have no effect towards reforming Our{sificajion:—“The whole number of 
juvenile ofenders, tueu we may dis-/ juvenile prisoners, viz: 600, are divi- 
pair effecting any thing, over which/ded, according to this design, into 
we can pour forth our conrgratula-inine classes; and such is the con- 
tions. Tf industry and education—if| struction of the building throughout, 
strict, wholesome and sound moral/that «a most effectual and constant 
diseiplice—if rendering places {0¥) separation of these nine classes can be 
their confinement abhorrent to the preserved at all times, whatever be 
views, feelings and inclinations ofitheir occupations, whilst all of them 














every vicious youth, by anentire new 
life within their boundaries, equal in 
stwictness and regularity to that of mo- 
nastic establishments, cannot pro 
(luce a salutary change, then we may 
mourn overthe lot of our race, and 
rest under the conviction, that there 
are cases where hope has neither re- 
fuge nor resting place. 3 





(3)The Committee are happy ‘to re- 
mark, that the new Penitentiary erect- 
ed at Auburn, in the state of New-York, 


are going through their regular, and, 
geuerally speaking, the same disci- 
pline, without any interruption or ine 
terference with each other. Toevery 
class is appropriated a distinct prison 
establishment, whilst the power of 
complete superintendance is placed 
inthe hands of the governor. 


calculated for the solitary confinement 
of convicts from sun-set to sun-rise. 





has one wing containing seperate cells 


| [4] Published in London, 1819. 
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“E ory class has a separate work 
foom about ninety feet in length, 
which 13 to be divided off at the lower 


end for a school room, as above me -} 


tioned; a dining room and airing room, 
with a covered colonade, in case of 
rsin; a set of shower baths, washing 
sinks, &c.; a sepirate stair case, lead- 
ing tothe night cells; a solitary cell, 
for the punishment of the refractory 
of the class; a separste compartment 
in the chapel, fitted up with benches; 
also an area for suchspecies of work 
as may best be carried on out of doors. 
By means of the moveable doors on 
the cell galleries, the requisite num- 
ber of cells are provided, and whic! 
may bs: varied, from time to time, ac- 
cording to the increase or diminution 
of prison<rs; at the same time giving 
to each prisoner a separate cell; an ar- 
rangement which is earnestly recom- 
mended, as essential to the health and 
moral welfare of pri-oners. 

“Such is the nature of this design, 
that it would be by no means diflic ult 
to increase the present number 
classes to a very considerable evient, 
but the apparent advantage, in this re- 


of apprehension 


us take the other view, and say @ 
word of this alledged departure from 
eco! omy. 

Which, then.is the chea: est, to take 
five hundred juvenile offenders, and 
render a great part of them honest 
and useful men, by a vew course of 
punishment, attended with no ex- 
traordinory expense, or to thrust them 
into our Penitentiaries, with a certain- 
ty of their coming out with new vices 
and with fresh desperation —with the 
moral certainty of their either being in 
prison, as a public burthen, their 
whole lives, or of theirliving, when 
out, by depradation and knovery? If 
reformed, their industry will cortri> 
bute to the productive energies of the 
community,and augment its aggre 
gate revenues;:f idle their iabour will 
‘be lost, and if dishonest; thes will 
diminish the avails of the I-bour of 
the others; to say nothing of their ex. 





' . 
fample and banefal influence, as a 


eomponent part of a great population, 
Upon a rational ground.there fore, the 
of acdittonsal expen- 
ditures affords no argum::ts against 
the reform here pointed out. 





spect, would be greatly exceeded by 


We fear that the younger states will 


the loss of many other ossential ad- not inimediately embrace any thing 
vantages. It has, therefore, not been like the plan for reforin here recom- 
made an object, in the preparation|menced, where they have recently 


of this design, to obtain a grea, but «| 
sufficient degree cf classification. 
combined with the most effectual and 
invariable separation of exch class, 
and at the same time, to provide that 
the power of constant and complete 
inspection should be placed, as much 
as possible, within the reach of the 
governor.” 

It will be said, in answer to all this 
plan of improvement, that its expenses 
will prove an invincible obstacle to 
its «xecution. Again we say, what is 
the object of Penal laws? Suppressi- 
on of crime,and the reform of crimi- 
nals, is the answer. Where then is 
the faults of our proposition? Ifa bet- 
ter one can be suggested, we shall 
be among those to hail its annuncia- 
onwith feelings’ of pleasure. But let 





erected Penitentiaries. With the ex- 

eption of states along the sea-bo: rd, 
these Juvenile convicts are few .n 
uurmber, and the present Pe vitentiari- 
eswili be used for the old and the 
young. Every. principle of reason 
and policy dictate ifthis is to be the 
fact, that in every Penitentiary in the 
United Staies, the young offenders 
should be kept by themselves, and 
that instruction should be affurded 
them. It ts no Jess humane than wise, 
to give them those steady and useful 
employments, which will enable them 
to live honestly upon their earnings, 
atter their term of service,in the 
Penitentiary expires. 

While, in this country, we are 
doing much to prevent crimes, by the 
growing establishment of Free 
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schools and Sunday schools, and the 
edueation of youth is an object of vital 
consideration, it is hoped, that juvenile 
delinguents will not esgape the atten- 
tion of the wise, the good, and the 
public spirited, We rejoice that in 
England,the reformation of juvenile 
offend: rs is commanding the attention 
of men who combine station, power 
and talents—who stand among the 
ornaments of the British empire, and 
of the civilized world. ‘Their publica- 
tions, their eloquence, and their ap- 
peals to public conviction, are strong 
and spirited. They cross the ocean, 
and reach hearts on this. side of the 
wide waters, which beat in the glo- 
rious cause that commands their zeal 
and exertions. 

If we would render our Penitentia- 
ry System effectual, we must not ren- 
der our public prisons attractwe to 
ihe idle, the needy, end the profligate, | 
by holding out the idea of comfort or 
sumptuousness. L’elons must not eat 
better food, find their animal. spirits 
better sustained, be more comfortably 
clothed, and dwellin more commodi- 
ous opartments, after sentence in a 
court of justice, than they ordinarily 
enjoyed, in the busy world, before its 
freedom was taken from them. Per- 


should be nothing in it thatis etther 
pleasant orinviting. It must be ob- 
vious to all whore flect, that :.t would 
be an easy matter to give a direct ens 
couragemen to the increase of crimes 
by the manner of treatng convicts, 
Let them set down atthe tichest and 
most sumptucus tables, »fter eonvics 
tion; let them be regaled with stumu- 
lating liquors; iet them be clothed 
with all comfort, inhabit spacious and 
airy apartments, and live with fit 
companions for the wicked & how 
many felons would literally seek a 
residerce, even for life. in a state pris 
son? Many now sent there, it is true 
would not. These inducements 
would not reach their conditios. But 
hundreds and thousands there are, 
who have no settled means of liveli« 
hood, who know not where the end 


of a year, or even a month, may find 


them, who are possessed in their re- 
scurces of bare being, to whom the 
considerations here suggested most 
powerfully appeal. What conclusion 
dors this reflection sanction? It goes 
to convince us, that sofar as erimi. 
nals, of the most depraved character, 
can realise more of the comforts of 
life in a state pyison, than out of it, so 
far it presents allurements to their 


sonal liberty is dear to mankind, ard | eyes. And even with those cf a less 


its loss is repulsive tothe mind: still 
repugnance is dimimshed, when 
something like an equivalent is found 
ior its privation, in an improved state 
ofexistence. ‘To men destitute of 
shame, ahd dead to the scorn of the 
the community, the institution of a 
comparison between the mode of 
living in one place and another, is na- 
tural. All moral contrasts are forgot- 
ten. What shall we eat, what shall 
we drink, what shall we wear, how 
shall we sleep, and what company 
shall we keep, are subjects that occur 
when the thoughts of public de- 
linquents are turned toa confinement 
in the penitentiary. What aspect 
then should our penitentiary present? 
—A place where every thing con- 


Spires to punish the guilty. Thete: 


abondoned description, a confine- 
ment in a penitentiary will have less 
terrors, in proportion as it affords 
more sources of enjoyment. The 
force ot these remarks may not be re- 
alized by those who have thought on 
the penitentiary system in the interi- 
or of the Union; but to those who 
have visited the prisons along the At- 
lantic coast, and seen them filled and 
crowded with the former tenants of 
European prisons, and old offenders 
who were born on our ownsoil; who 
see them containing the most needy, 
desperate, and herdy vagrants and 
outlaws that ever infested society, 
whose bread foryears, has been ob- 
tained by fraud and plunder, they will 
not be thoughtso inapplicable to the 





grand matter of our enquiries and ins; 
vestigations. 
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But convicts must live, will be the 
answer to these remarks. True— 
convicts must live; and convicts who 
are doomedto hard tabor must 80 
subsist, that they can find their 
strength, vigor and spirits duly sus- 
tuined. We would therefore say, that 
on the subject of diet, two principles 

should be followed. As it is hoped 
“8 trusted, that solitary confine- 
ment be heareafter adopted in our 
Crminal Codes, to a great extent, it 
isrecommended that in such cases, 
moderate and low diet be meted out to 
criminals. While an attempt is 
made to inflict: mental discipline, it 
is necessary that the food ofthe crim 
ini should not be of that description, 
that would serve to counteract the de- 
sign. We donot say that bare bread 
& weiter should always be resorted to. 
In some instances it will be found) 
requisite; and in ali instances ofcom-| 
— seclusion without labour, the 
Heapest diet seems the most proper. 
On the other hand, when eonvicts are 
to Inbour, their iood, in the opinion of 
the Committee, should be nutricious,| 
simple and wholesome, but of the 
goorsest kind. Nature should be sup- 
port d by sufli i utaliamert: but every 
good | ving should be dis- 
carded, All spirituous tiquors, of 
every descaiption, should be rigidly 
prohibited. ‘The use of tobacco as it 
exileratas the spirits seems a proper 
object of exclusion; (5) and as to all 


thing bike 


in closing thishead, the Committee 
too little attention has been paid to it. 
Itis one that all times deserves atten- 
tion and vigilance. 


(To be Continued.} 


EXTRACT ON WAR. 
(Translated for the Moral .idvocate.) 
Continued from page, 164. 


Without doubt, with such powerful 
meansshe might, with appearance of rea- 
son, hope to humble her rival- & to extend 
her dominions; but to dispose her forces 
for the happiness of her subjects, but te 
inake herself respected without tie od 
and the dangers of a fluctuating poli- 
cy: this would be to act answerably to 
her elevated character—tv bend real 
assendancy with real usefulness: this 
would be to imitate the wives, the rapid 
course of which cannot be arrested; but 








which, in their majestic course. incour- 


age navigation facilitate commerce and 
‘without ravage and destruction, fertilize 
the country. 

It is not war, but a wise administra- 
tion which can procure to France that 
which she is still wanting. 

The sum of monev w ‘ch exis's in the 
kingdom is immense, but the want of 
confidence keeps the greater part of it 
out of circulation. 

The population of the kingdom is im- 
mense, but the excess and the nature of 
the imposts bmpoverish and discourage 
the inhabitants of the country, and in 
the midst of misery the species degene- 
rates: and the number of infants who 





species of food and drinks, that Con-|cuffer a premature death is no longer in 


tain any 
should never be used, excepting as 
medicine, It is unnessary to draw 
up a bill of fare, or to say, in this 
place, what convicts should, and 
what they should not eat, in detail; 


stimulating quality, thesla natural proportion. 


The revenues of the soverign are im- 
mense, but the public debt consumes 
two fifths of them. and it is only by the 
fruits of a prudent economy and by the 
reduction of interest that this charge 


this isa subject easily determined by|c@@ be diminished. 


judiciou’ men who may be cailed up-j, 
on to manage our different Peni- 
tentiaries There is no difficulty 
in saying what diet will Jmeet the 
policy which 13 here advocated; and 





(5) This was formely doneia Philidel- 
phia Penitentiary. olt 


The contributions of the people all are 
immeuse, but still it is ouly by strength- 
ing our credit that it will be possible to 
find resources sufficient to meet extraor- 


dinar y emergencies. 


In fine, the balance of commerce in 


—ae favour of the kingdom is a source of im- 


mense riches; but war counteracts this 





‘ad¥antage; and an important reflection 


do say that in several State Prisous, 
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grows out of this observation; it is that 
the nation which derives the greatest 
advantages from peace, makes also the 
greatest sacrifices when it renounces 
this state of calm and prosperity. 

What then, if, as we necessarily must, 
we join to all these considerations, the 
liveiv image of the evils which war car- 
ries in its train! How shali we make an 
estimate of the lives and sufferings of 
men? 

And as the speculations of the mind 
are uncertain—as reason otien wants 
that energy which belongs to the afiec 
tions of the soul,we cannot too earnestly 
wish to see.in the ministers of kings, that 
profound sentiment of bumanity, which 
shallgive a direction to all their thoughts, 
Then an examination of the motives for 
engaging in a war would be one of the 
gravest deliberations—Then a sensible 
emotion would fill all those who should 
be called to sucha discussion; then in 
the midst of a counctl.where,by political 
calculations, some might wish to mislead 
the opinion of their sovereign, the most 
honest man among his servants would 
perhaps use this language—War, sire, 
is a source of many evils, it is a scourge 
30 terrible that a sensible & clearsighted 
prince should never engage in it without 
the most evident motives of justice: and 
it is for the greatest monarch in the uni-| 
verse, to give the *xample of maralifty in| 
kings, which se ures the welfare of hu-| 
manity and the repose of his people. 
D.. not yield, sire, either to vain inquie-| 
tudes, or to confrsed hopes. Ah! what: 
can you fear, and what can excite your 
jealousy 2? You command twenty six 
millions of men: Providence has made 
your empire a land of senedictions, mul-| 
tpiving within it productions of every) 
kind: your country acquiring every year) 
as much supernumerary wealth as all the | 
rest of Europe together. You enjoy| 








looking into futurity, could now make 
out and present to you a list of them 
you could but shudder with horror. 

This is not all; youjwill crush your peo- 
ple, who have scarcely hada little time 
to breathe with the weight uf new im- 
posts; you will lessen the activity of 
commerce and manufactures, these pre- 
cious sources of labour and of fortune; 
and to procure soldiers and sailors you 
will draw off from the interior of the 
country,men devoted to the cultivation 
of the soil, & deprive perhaps a hundred 
thousand families of the hands which 
have been their support. Crowned, how~- 
ever, with the greatest success at the 
expense of many evils, after so many’ 
misfortunes, what would you probably 
gain? a transient ally, an uncertain 
concession, another island, some thou- 
sand leagues from your empire, or some: 
new subjects in another hemisphere. 
Ah, you call these great conquests! 
Turn your eyes toward the interior of 

our kingdoms, see the roads and canals 
which are still wanting—see the infec- 
tious marshes which ought to be drained, 
and the waste land which with a little 
encouragement would be rendered fruit~ 
ful. Seethat portion of your people 
which, by a small diminution of imposts, 
would be excited to new industry! See, 
above all that truly unfortunate class 
whostand in need of encouragement to 
resist the pressure of their situation. 


To effect all these excellent purposes, 
would require perhaps but a small por- 
tion of the capital which you would con- 
sume inthe war to which you are advi- 
sed. Are not the numerous inhabitants 
ofyour vast kingdoms sufficient for your 
love, and (if | may be allowed the ex- 

ression) forthe whole extent of good 
which one individual is capable of doing? 
But if you desire to obtain new subjects, 
vou shall have them without the effusion 








immense revenues and their wise dis-\of blood, and without engaging in bat- 
tributica, would enable you to maintain | tes; for they will grow in every part 
constantly, fleets and armies sufficient! of the bosom of your empire, by the be- 
to protect you against all those nations | neficient means which are placed in your 
which are envious of your power. jhands, A good government thultiplies 
The war to which you are excited; men asthe dew of the vernal morning 
will probably cost you eight or nine hun- developes the early plants. Thus, then, 
dred millions; and then even if victory before you seek beyond the seas for new 
follow your arms, you will devote to subjects who are still unknown to 
death or at least to cruel sufferings so you, consider, that to obtain them, you 
great anumber of men, that if any one, are about t» sacrifice, perhaps, a greater 
number of those who love you and whom 
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ou tove; of those whose fidelity you 
— tried and whose happiness is com- 
mitted te your guardiausiip. What 
personal motive then cau induce you to 
engaye inwar? fs it the eclat of suc- 
eess which vou hope for? Is it the de- 
sire of a vreater name mm the memory ol 


mene Butis ther, then, no giory but 
in fice and extermination? Does tie 


Monarch aequire negiory who dispenses 
among his subjects ease and happiness? 
Titus ceigned bat thieee yeas, and = his 
Paine transmitted from age te age in the 
love of posterity &is mentioned even in 
our day in every culugy of priuces. 


Do nvt doubt it, sive, a wise admiuis- 
tration will be better for you than the 


Most t viecendaut pelicy, and if with 
your pewortul forces, you acquire, with 
surrouidiie natons,the far craracter of 


wisheu and moderation, you will enjoy 
at once the greatest glory aad the m rst 
firmadebie power.  Aat give to the 
worll om mageificent spectacle, & .f vou 
Wait trumplal aches, shew yourseliin 
your p ovinces, and, preceded by your 
bouefiis. you shall be hailed with the 
beaedictions and impetuous acclama 
tious of a Seusivie nativo, happy in their 
king. 

Such is nearly the language whic an 
houest minister. impressed with a sense 
of his various duties. would use to his 
sovereign. FE conld scarcely believe that 
suc) rellections were steaigers in politi- 
eal deliberations; they would  nevertire- 
less be foun! very extraordinary, and 
the niaister who should dare to sugzest 
them would be denied tie character of| 
a statesman. Bur as reason has still its 
dignity and ascradancy be who would 
range himself under its authority—he} 
whowith put fear ai witieurt pretensions, 
should dare toadvance such zreat truths, 
would do much towards dispelilaz tne 
prejudices . cived from the force of ha- 


bit. 


These prejatices or ideas, have,t grant 
a powerful ascendant, and so netimes 
they so engross the mind that it becomes 
a stranger to the most natural sentiments. 
J cannot recollect, without a sort of hor- 
ror, to have seen th: fotowinz announc 
elina project for tre requisitions of 
ware 





Forty thousand mento embark 
torthe colonies 

Deduct one third for mortality 
of the first year 


There will remain 
whose pay, by reasen of, &c. 

It is a commissary who,in cold blood, 
traces this list! It is a minister who of- 
ten sees only a bill of the expense, and 
quietly turns the leaf to pass over the re- 
-u't! 

How can we avoid feeling on such an 
accasion a sentiment of profound sad- 
ness? A‘! if by some law of nature, 
unknown to me, men merited so much 
indifference, E should be very wrong to 
write and to be di.quieted sa much a- 
bout their fate. { should be myself but 
a vile atom whic the breath of life agi- 
tates but a moment. But I have a high- 
ev idea of our existence and the spirit 
whic animates us; I havea higher idea 
of those relations, sealed with the divine 
hand. which bind men to one another. 

Citizens, say they, owe themselves to 
their country. Without doubt; but it is 
the government, which regulates this 
debt. Thus the sacrifices which are re- 
quired, are just or unreasonable, sup- 
portable or intolerable according to the 
wislom of its deliberations. 

Men, add still the apologists of war, 
have waged itin c*ory age! Without 
doubt: aud in every age too the s'orms 
havecut off the harvests; pestilence "as 
scattered its. empoisoned air: intoler- 
ince has sacrificed its victims,and crimes 
of divers sorts have desolated the earth. 
But as constantly has reason com- 
batted against folly, morality against 
vice; art against -ickness, and the indus- 
try of men, against the rigour of the sea- 
sons. 


If ba: barous nations, condemned to 
privations by their ignorance, have been 
enticed toward those countries where 
tie progiess of arts and diversity of 
riches, have promised them unknown 
wealt), we conceive the motives for such 
invasion, since they did not acknowledge 
the abligationsof justice & humanity; but 
now when the general perfection of in- 
dustry an l Knowledge of commerce,have 
rendered the enjoyments of nations 


26,666 


nore equal, wars seem to flow more 





from tue particular ambition of princes. 
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and the inquietude of their councils, 

1 ear another cbjrction; men love 
hazards and often itis owing entire- 
ly to themselvesthat they seck them. 
i grant it: many find in them honour 
and fortune; but those who have, for 





the price of their blood,on!y an indis- 
yensable subsistence, if not engaged 
y force and retained by discipline, 
inust be so bya sentiment derived 
from example end opinion. But if 
men should find themselves placed in 
og position where even theirown wills 
led them into misfortunes would these 
misfortunes change their nature? 
The ignorance of the mass cf man- 
kind is a prolonged minority, and in 
all those positions where men find 
them-elves pressed by circumstonces 
the'r first choice, their first movement 
sicnifies nothing. We shou'd study 
their sentiments in those moments 
when, torn by a thousand griefs, but 
retaining still the breath of life, they 
are carried off by heaps frow the fa- 
tal field where they have fallen by the 
swords of the enemy. We should 
study their sentiments in those dismal 
ploces where they are crowded, and 
where the sufferings they endure to 
preserve a lL nguishing existence 
proves too fully the -price which they 
put on the preservation of their cays,& 
the magnitude of the sacrifices to 
which they have exposed themselves. 
We should etill study their sentiments 
when they add, perhaps to so many 
evils, tlie bitter remembrance of the 
crror of a moment which has brought 
them to this destiny. We should a- 
Bove all study their sentiments upon 
those burning vessels where there is 
buta moment between them and the 
most cruel death; and those refyparts 


mutilated becies and broken bones: 
we rejoice in the glory and the ho- 
nours which we alone have inherited. . 
Let me not be reproached for 
dwelling so long on these lugubrious 
images. They cannot be too foreibiy 
impressed; we are so accustomed c- 
ven in the midst of society to see in 
war andall its horrors, only the oc- 
cupation of brilliant youth; an exere 
cise offered for their courage and for 
the developement of the talents of gee 
nerals. And such 1s the effect of this 
transient intoxication, that the noise 
of the circles of the capital is some- 
times mistaken for the general voice 
of the nation. Ah you who govern, 
suffer not yourselves to be thus de 
ceived. Those whose impulse you 
are ready to follow will soou be aston- 
ished at your want of firmiess,soshal- 
low «re their sentiments; so little are 
they conformable to their own true 
intere-ts. Butidle people want some- 
thing new; and aftera long peace they 
are impatient for the toils of war, as 
we see sometimes the herdsmen of 
the mountain, fatigued with the uni- 
fornity cf their life, wishing for a 
storm cra tempestin order that ane 
imated nature may present to them 


‘some new -pectacle. 


We must not, soil, cease to recole 
lect that in the midst of the distrecti- 
ons of society, people are impelled by 
simple ideas, the:r minds not having 
time to apply themselves to deep dis- 
cussions: thus the hope of success, 
the epler dour of victory, the kumilia- 
tion ofa people of whom we are jea- 
lous, cre ideas which cre eagerly sei- 
zed;—hbut the great expenditure, the 
happy and profitable use which might 





where a subterranean noise enrounces 
to them they are about to be buried 
under a frightful mass cf stones and 
dust. But the sea has swallowed 
them up, the earth has covered them, 
and we forget them; and their voices, 
absolutely silenced, can tio longer de- 
precate the horrors ef wor. Hard- 


harae 


» 


Searted survivers. walking corer their 


be made of it; alas! must I say if, the 
iGeath «nd destruction of men; whose 
finerel processions pass before us; all 
ihesedivers considerations, waich res 
quire a kind of introversion, are 
scarcely cver regarded, or the impres- 
sion at Jeast is too frgitive, 

It isthen for men, who more ex. 
tend ard generalize their reflection; 





‘wen whose minds are enlarged by 
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thought rid 0 =f nfinuent, 1% pre ont Vi Lem all the pewers of the earth are 
to delene, tO thin e, if} iS hy C, Fe t thing. 


] 


soneble and liboralidens: itis they] 
} 


1 The subject apon which Pam treat- 
wiomest divestthem of toe shades! ng is ove ip which ell mations are ine 
Wich envelope them, ond give them|terested, andl is sovrowful to remark, 
their lustre and ascendency 3; and who.jthal insevera! kingdoms, it is not war 
sisting the dogzbng effects of false;merebyywhieh multiples the evils of hu-. 
tory, Should render their first hom-jmatliy—Phese evils are increased by 
ave to those geseral and benefcent}s ovilitary spirit. which is sometimes 
virtues, which are before all, and!the effect of war—semetimes its pre- 
through all, the tutelary genius of na-|cursor, Already several pations are 


tiers, l 


2+ 


a pra. (eet c 
out . jconveried as into a vest co.lection ot 
For myself, far from regretting thatjbarracks; cad the suceessive aug- 
Thave combated, cecording to ay nerlation of disciplined armies, pro- 
ability, acainst chimeras so dssttac- fduces a proportionate increas: of tax- 
tive to the happiness of men a: d of |es, fears, ut a slavery In short, by ar 
ower ofstates; farfrom fear-junhappy recetion, the excessive Cx- 
ng to hove shown too much zeal for|penditures whieh are the effeet of this 
truliis which ere in contradiction to/forced situation, ereate a desire toren- 
so many passions and pr: judices, Eider them fruitful by conquests; and in 
conside? these traths so usefal,so ne- proportion as sovereigns wish to ex- 
cessary, 0 perfectly just, um so pro-|tend their posssessions, in the same 
foundly penetrated with them, that/proportion they feel the increase of a 
alter having Jent them my feeble sup-| spirit of despotism, and at length, e- 
port, during the course of my admin-|ven its action will not appear suffici- 
istration, alter having cndeavoured|ent]} energetic to bind together so 
still further to diffuse them from the} many parties. 
bosom of my retreat, PE could wish} Then, that which such princes will 
that even the last drop ef my blood) find too prevalent, will be the exer- 
mizht be employed in im) ressing cise of thought; and perhaps, ambiti- 
them. ‘ous ofa glory like that of a eonstruc- 
It is you, above all, whom I invite tor of machies, their last wish will be 
to montain these principles, and to discover a secre! by which they cau 
Whose duly itis to do it, who are dis- arrest or manage, by a single move- 
tinguished by the character which! ment, all the wills of their subjects. 
rou suston, by fhe rank which you What degradation of human nataref 
hold tthe church. Neve: forget that What sacrifice offered to the ambition 
you are the ministers of peace; and of an individual! These ideas, in 
when you bless the colours, when truth are less sensible, when. in such 
you consecrate victories and trophies, monarchies, as is now the case, there 
let vour hearts feel first of all, the are several sovereigns endowed with 
mi-fortunes of humanity, and superior minds, and who, often be- 
your eloquence recal them to the Con-|tween conflicting sentiments would 
senées of kings. Leave to theiw'sh to reconcile the national spirit 
werld and to its historians, the carelwith which they «re personaliy plea- 
of cele? ating the memoryof heroesjofised, with those militery principles 
death artd Vengeance; for in the midst, which suit their policy. Butmen pass 
of destru ‘tive passions, itis you whojaway, and with them sometimes also 
ourht to inealeate pity, cause the sov-/disappears all the mldaess which be- 
ercigtn to be loved for his virtues, min- Nonged to iheir characters, 
isters for their wisdom; but wever use| ‘Te spirit of the reflections which I 


the lancunce of courters when © ujhave thus far indulged,is not applica-, 


speak in the name of Him, before bic exclusively to those people whose 
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Ynterests are reculaet “hy asingte wills] 
t 2% H pi ' é | 
ff ud:lress myself equally ta you, great 
nation,§ to whem the sentiment of liber. 
af cr \7 tl 
ty lendsallitsferces. May that energy | 
of soul, thatabundance, or constellation i’ 
of tights which send from it, conduct ! 


, st ii, if 


1! 


| propose Tu mys 
a the name af their perso: al hap- 
si did not endeavour to interest 
the great traths. of which [have 


ft thief wi 


Ty 
Denes 


rem vil 


‘inten on myself the defence. and it is 


hapa t myself of this duty that I de- 


you to that human: ‘ywhieck se wel! feicn the relleetions which Fam about to 
accords with gre athess of thought! tn. Aer, 

du'ge not a desire of dominio: Ie ) neitl Cr! gtnos are soon fatigued with amuse 
from i. bhind iii Jor riches, oe" ufs and vanities; they are surrounded 
ein ey confidence, nor a aneele with plensures, before they have had 


of perpetual jealousy. And since the 
ewaves of the sea free you from the im- 
perious voke of disciplined arttes, do 
not forset Tiat you vou first eares 
to the prese rvatt nm ofthat precious cov- 
ernment which you engov: and beware | 
less by the exces-~ive taxes, required by | 
War, you expose to terrible conic { 
personal interest that pablie and patrio- 


Ot) 
tic sentiment which has so lens 


Owe 


{8 
? 


: 
cunsti-! 


tuted your foreeand yourhappiness. Tn | 
short, since 1 every country, when thre | 
moment of particular excitement is overs | 


‘ 


they cast a took upon that depositary of) 
the rights of man, and of the cilizen, of| is 
which you are the guardians, remember 
that humanity, every where, holds you 


accountable for that tiber! ty of which y 


| 
: 
| 


ltime ta desire them, and they ure satia- 
ted with them long before other men: 
porn ja the midst cf tie pomp of courts, 
vcd the servile respects of all who sure 


fround them, they ave habiluate “<l from in- 
fancy to the splendour of the throne, 
and its brilliauey fio longer strikes 
theie senses—hence they are in want of 


Site ¢ »j et of interest, or ef continual 
'distrnctions és relieve “them from the 
eur @ which opyr sses them. 

Some have raised palaces and pvyra- 
iniuds., as if to within themse!ves 
jew, the idea of their own grandeur: 
rs wabifieus to enlarge their domi- 
ons have not hesitated to sacrifice the 
their subjects, to 


excite 


ns 


2 3 


hiaad and fertune of 
i teavues of territery to twenty 


| 
' 
Pacd Some 
reserve the vestaze, inerder that if in} Leah ah 
f pagar * bie! ‘thiidy thousand which they already 
> 7, ‘ . ‘ 4 tor Ss shal ‘ - — 4 Ny . 
ns part at om wen ae Its traces shall be) cossed without pleasures others wholly 
. » ov Ad tae > another its no}. 9° se . . .~ 
efaced, they may find in auother dis type) indifferent have consumed their reign in 


and its rememSrance. 
And you,risins nation, 


‘ 
} 
, 
‘ 


ae sai 
wWhowy x Tous 
rs 
e* 1 


eforts ave freed fromthe voke of Murane, 

render the rights which vou have ace} 
quired still mere respectable in the eyes) 
of the universe, by  occapy! ing them cun-| 
stantly for the public felicity. Do net} 
sacrifice this, either to vague ideas off 
policy, or to the dece ste catculations of} 
war! like” ambition; avoid, Lesitate at least, } 
in mixing in the pascions ef cur hemis-!), 
phere—Take from es only the lights of} 


our experience, and long tay you pre- 
serve the implicity of the destage: hon- 
our, in short, humat uature, by scowing 

that when exjoying dis native freedom it is 
capatic still, both of those virtues w nich 
support order, and of that wisdem which 
assures tranquility. 

Thus from ideas of public good, and a 
just conception »f real power, have f 
sought for motives, by w hich ¢ o dissuade 
sovereigns from a spirit of war and of 
jealousy, but I should but imperfectly } 











it. Ss, 


§ England. 


py t 
hendewed 
Phiaye kaewn the sweets of public berefi- 


of men, and 


idlesess and cli-minacy;—The most hap- 


ithout doubt are these who at ouce 
sensible sunts 


4 
. 


with great and 
is oulv in the exercise of wir- 
kings} can alw ays s find new te 
its objects are so extensive, 


“ft, that a sentiment of this Kind 


diversified, t 
is never exausted, and it unites itself 
aud of duty which 


Thus while false 


? 
A 
ence. ti 


frre that 
faction. 


with tdeas of order 


ind ita new force. 


glory is continually seeking the praises 


enjoys itself only in the 
midst of noise and acclamations, public 
boneficence expands the hearts of those 
who feel its influence, with unceasing 
consolations; with (if 1 may so speak) in- 
dependent enjoyments, which neither 
‘lanes nor men, nor their ingratitude can 
ever take away. 

The most sp!endid and celebrated Am- 
bitiong that of victories and conquests, 
wiat inquietude, what secret remorses 


+ Or others say F 
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accompoates it! ‘Vithout doubt, from the, passuits, however hostile to its purity. 
P ° ° 1 . . 
mitts! ie matties aad structio 1, frum the, Bl ‘nee the aboninabe practice of 
miis® 9 Eto eans of asies Ww _ the! } roheating the blessing of that E.er- 
fiat " » ty af . ‘ ; | s v. ; 
flames os Ma L toucistiag Citiesy) Beye. of whom the apostie testre 
“oro tiie WS oa at ear ere { Pe. ‘ } . 
ir me Eile 0 u ¥ toatearts a) whole | fied: “Ghd ss love.” upon the spirit 
4 ies ie ourie -e Hi *¢ ses appe: ‘Ss } 
ewe ew ' pip tppetes ood practice of war. Is he the God 
AD ISVs i? same oOo ie SOVe- . oe 
Cite: destete ae as € oF peace? Mie propnet  testfied, 
reign so, ty salis!y his thirst for glory,! can,’ . 
has cocmniundel these ravages i a 1 *Phore is no peace, saith the L rd, 
. 4 : ele ‘ - \U ea ¥« ~° AD ca ‘* ™ f " ® od ” B t ' @ _ 
ged these desolations. Like those voi |#eto Ihe wicked. = ne 8 Gore 
canoes, How extinguished, waich vomited | tonaliv addressed as the God o' p cee 
fire, sa poer, and bitumen, the remem-|bv those wholve io the sprit o: war 
branc* of which sometimes excites our| One part of the world, with more cos- 


aston:s) nent: but these frightful traces|sistency, idol zed Mors, as the god of 


which a mditary and conqueriag prince} war, and Concordia, as the goddess 
leaves a lone ine beuind im, do aot of peace; not supposing that the sone 
attest tie luppiness which ie enjoyed. presided over both. To the honor >of 

I represent tv myself this: price ini} wlorious name ofthe Lord Jeooc- 
the mirst Prosperous days of his glory yah. be it said that he is the God of 
a ig tt Hepat i thnege; xinor in his own blessed = 
discourses of his courtiers and) makine rit, peace becomes the happy enjoys 

:; ear! ame nes : >i me ‘the sont, Whethout this, there 
himself draak as it were with their prat- -_ or a ; ‘ 
ses, he enters alone into his closet, hold-|'* 8 tue peace, even when nations 
ing mn bis hands the detail ef the horrors|C’2se from war, Tis is both rations 
of a battles he reads attentively the re-; Vand seriptural. Wherever there 
lis confusion, he has no agency. Was 


Cital. sot merely as a cirious person, 

who having nothing to repraach himse!{| there ever a wise government that 
Wit’, sces only tue course of events; but! created discord or war amongst its 
as ihe author of so many evils of whieh subjects, ora wise aud good Father 
teere is hot Ove perhaps, which does not! amongst his children? Isit less 
cry outtrum the bottom of his consci-! iunprobable that those who are under 











_— fo be Continued. | the covernment of God, are led by 
ee ‘hiiminto confusion andwar? And te 
i ee {this the apostle testified, “For God 1s 
For the Moral Advocate. ‘not the author of confusion, but of 
oeace, as in all the churches of the 

War has never existed in the Chris- |sunts-” 
tian Church. I will proceed to prove that my de~- 
(Continued from page 148.) claration is founded in truth, by scrip- 


ture evidence. The universality of 

Twill declare it as a truth, and am/the offer of redemption and salvation, 
confident tt will never be controvert-jand the unity and indivisibility of the 
ed, that all the wars amongst profes-|christian charch, are clearly illustrat- 
sing cliristians, all the divisions and|ed in the 12 of Ist of Cor. The apos- 
subdivisions sato seets, and churches/tle, in order to fix their attention up- 
of different creeds, with all their vices,|on the importance of the subject, pre- 
have arisen through a refusal of the} mises, “Wherefore I give you to un- 
human will to be governed by the|derstand;” then preceeds to unfold 
One and Eternal Principle of truth|the spirituality of the church. “No 
and righteousness, called the Holy|man can say that Jesus is the Lord 
Spirit. But while acting mdepend-|but by‘ the Holy Ghost.” We know 
ently of i, rejecting its government, |that in practice and in theory, profes- 
they are calling upon it as obsequious, sors are directly opposed to this ua- 
to approve and bless their favorite qualified assertion. Familiarised by 
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ooo 
custom. & encouraged by their teech 

ers in calling him Lord, in the mere 
human will; this with the other an- 
cieut qualifications seems mostly to 
bave been exploded. But Tam _ sur 
that whenever, through the conde- 
scending love of Christ, we are ena- 
bie! to call him Lord, by the Holy 
Goiost. then we see and feel the unity 
of the churcli, in the spirit and bonds 
of “peace and good will” to all the 
creation of God. This was the foun- 
dation of the church, and those pro- 
fe-sore who are not thus gualified, 
however high and lofty in the name, 
ere notmemnbers of the true Christian 








Church. The spostle proceeds: “Now| 
there are qiversities of gifts, but the; 
same soirit. And there ere diversi-| 


ties of administrations, but the same’ 
Lord. Aod there are diversities of 
oper tions, but itis the satme God! 
Bich worket! all in all. But the| 








necessary and ever existing unity an@ 
harmony of the church. In the core. 
clusion he says, “Now ye are the boe« 
dy of christ and members in particue 
lar.” Can we, without overthrow. 
ing these sacred testimomes, admit 
that war ever existed inthe cliristian 
church? Or, that any individual pos- 
sessing the spirit of war, has a just om 
well-founded claim to church mem- 
bership? Neither is it possible for 
such a “body” ta be divided into sees 
tarian parties, with conflicting inte- 
rests: nor yet that vice or corruptioa 
in any form, can have a place in it, 
But great stress is laid by those denome 
inations which approbate war, on @ 
few verses inthe preceding chapter, 
supposing that (o participate in outs 
ward bread and wine, under the sance 
tron ofsome reputed church, constie 
tutes charch membership. These 
have in many instances been at war 


manifestation of the spirit is given to! with their own denomination; indeed 
every fan to profit withal.?  Lwould! it seems to be immaterial who among 
her park it, as the result of many) the nations of the earth they are tg 
years experience, reflection and ob-| combat with; they are ready at the 


servation, thatthe pride of the human 
heart, and the powers of tradition and 
custom, very mach obscure the glory 
of the gospel dispensation. We can- 
not conce.ve of any other condition 
in this Ife, comparitively so exalted 
and dignified, as this, in which, thro’ 
the mercy of God and the operation 
of his spirit, he is refining and quali- 
fying tor the various offices in the 
church. Asthe apostle sums them 
up, and says, “All these worketh 
that one and the self-same spirit, di- 
viding to every man severally as he 
will. Foras the body is one, and 
hath many members, and all the mem- 
bers of that one body, being many, are 
one body, so also is Christ. For by 
one spirit are we all baptised into one 
body, whether we be Jews or Gen- 
tiles, whether we be bond or free; 
and have been mode to drink into one 
spirit.” He then introduced the fig- 
ure of the human person, in order to 
convince those of weaker minds, or 





more limited comprehensions, of the 


command of civil government. Those 
pointed remarks of the apostle ought 
not to be overlooked; they should raa 
ther be well understood. “Ife that 
eateth and drinketh unworthil¢y, eat- 
eth and dricketh damnation to hime 


self, not discerning the Lord’s body. 


For this cause many are weak and 
sickiy among you and many sleep.” 
The particulars relative to that body 
follow in the next chapter; part of 
which I have quoted. O that profes- 
sors would examine their respective 
foundations, and not rest in shadows; 
but find that to be the true bread 
which giveth spiritual life and unity 
to the christian church. 


In asserting that war never has ex 
isted in the Christian Church, I would 
have it understood of the Church as 
constituted ofttrue and living members. 
Of true,as being devoted supremely 
to the advancement of the vital prias 
ciples of holiness: of living, because 
the holy spirit lives and reignsin them, 
It does not require minute definition? 
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worid, 
names do not alter the nature ofthings: 
tharwhether a moanits within or with- 
out the circle of those associated bo- 
dies called churches, is totally imina-|! 
terial, as it respects the maim pout, 
I apprehe: ‘ndthere is not amore cer- 
fain or a more indubitable test, by 
which to draw a conclusion that a 
Iman is nota member of the christian 
ehureh, than is drawn from his en 
earements in carnal warfare. This 
simple testimony of an apostle brings 
us dreetly to the point. viz. “Tf any 
man tiave nut the spumt of Christ, he 
if it » Acdif none of his, 


rs cone 
member of his church. 


eertainty not : 
1 etyali no! aiibdans anew idea, in as- 
seriing that the sniritin which men 
“warand fight,” 13 diametrically op- 
P sed totoe spirit of the Lord Jesu 
Shoist. Puts seven craated by that 
eane spint. Efov shock rly men 
are deceiving themse vai ,orare de- 


hy some enemies to gzosnel 
P } 


evived 


tha i proee cof 


adie ot acKkn nowledsz red 


aceepiacce ih 
Hostility! 

In Cirist’s sermon on the mount. 
the characteristics of trite desciple- 
ship were clearly and fally de! ineated. | 


‘Phere is no ambiguity in at: but the | 


sophistry of the schools, and the cor 
rustions of the ene im heart, divest 
ofits glory. Every sentence is a lesson! 
for |i fi wand every lesson entore: s sub- 
jection to the Holy Spirit. hat it 
should ever be read without a mea- 
sure of astonisliment, that men sre 
called Christians who pay so little 
regard to the injunctions of the Great 
Fousder of the Cor:stian Church, e- 
vinees darkness of understanding,and 
depravity of leart. Blessings were 
announced from his divine lips, to the 
to those that mourn, to 


poor: spirit 
-! 


the meck, to tuose which do hunger 
and thirst afier ‘righteousness, to the 
merciful, to the pure tn heart and to 
those who are i nee cuted for rig'ite- 
ousness sake. know that neither 
of those enue fh, aplace in the’ 


sou! of a warrior. 


that) 


yardon nd 


War should be varticui wiy noticed. 
{tis p isitive, absolute, and uncondition- 
al. Phe Su} yjeet was introduced by a 
remark, that «Ve have have heard that 
it hath been said, @ Pou sitalt love thy 
neighbour, and hate thine enemy;” ad-- 
verting tothe Jewish tradition. While 
itis evident that professors are v: ry 
deficient in the former: we have lament- 
able evidence fat the syst em of retalia- 
tion which He came to abrogate.1s now tn- 
forced asin the latter case. Notice hrs 
remarkable amphasi<: “Aut Esay unto 
you” —& it sas been said to every chris. 
tian in everv ages and ta every chime: 
“Lovey ur enemies . ‘e * 
° * bless them that 
curse vou, (only the faith and patience 
of tye saints can enable toda tis) mad 
andipeay for them wie despirefally 
use you, anid persecute yoar (this is 
easily expressed, but impossble fo ve 
felt, without the foooner { valtficatio 1s) 
that ve may be the children of vour Fa- 
ther which ts in wen.’ Haipy in- 
deed thatoy diese ‘28 50 abuad nity re- 
Iwarded, He or seeded te evince the 
jreasonadlouess of tris practice by an ale. 
Oo fw fTreitm nt we receive from 








hasty ii 
j ° 
Titi nowhoemakerlh ois sun te cise on the 
jevil a indent alla in sendeth rain on 
fhe just and on the najast?? Adding, 
| " -¢° , : . ) ™ 
itor if you love them woiel love you, 


ty viiat rew ard ave ve? t)} > KH rt even 
icans the sane.” “Be ye there- 
* perfect, even as your father which 
lis in heavenis perfect? Alas! [s curis- 
itian practice reduced not only to the 
level of the publicans, but to tiat of alt 
the nations af rie ea ‘thin this respect f 
And if onty those are christians wh are 
perfect as their father wiica isin heav- 
ea is perfect, where are suc to be found? 
What a svlemn thought ! ———+lis_ re- 
marks on the suhject of prayer are high- 
ly instructive. [ would saggest the en- 
qauiry, and may it reach thuse who are 
culpable; fs there not in practice tiat 
isp! iy of pharasaical hypocrisy, upon 
which he placed the negative? Por in- 
stance. haw common and how easy is it 
to say, “thy kingdom come, thy will 
be done in earth as itis in heaven.” The 
ap stle defines this kingdom as consist- 
ing of “righteousness, peace and joy in 
the Holy Ghost.” Is it not the grossest 
hypocrisy to pray for sucha kingdom, 
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His prohibition of when instead of desiring those attain- 
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} * 
ments. men are de livhfing the tiscivesin. man wisdom, or L, juman inventions:these 
their opposites? And who be so, fail in all times of trials they fail to sup- 
enveloped in - kness as to doubt that; ‘port the soul ae theawfully y Import ant 
if his “will sh midi be done in earth as it: hour of death isctosi ng this mortal scene. 
it would effect a comple te! . The parable of the Vine, in the 15th 
can serve! ‘of Johns is clearly and beautifully illus. 
the; trative of the intimate union between 
one and love the other. or else he will)Christ and his church: and its necessary 
hold to the one and despise the other.) dependence upon him; and proves even 
Ye cannot serve God and Mammen.”|to an absolufe demonstration, that the 
Which of these is served in the wars of| spirit of heavenly love, emanating from 


we 








sa? 
tee 


is in heaven.’ 
cessation of war?—«No man 
two masters, for either he will hate 





“Enter ye in at thestratght 


the world?— 
broad is 


gate: for wide is the gate and 
the way that leaceth to destruction, and 
many there be which go in thereat, Be- 
cause straight is the gate, and jarrow 
the way that jeadetn to life, and few, 
there be that find it.’ Narraw lines in- 


is 


deed: a way net marked by the footsteps! 


ofa warrior, whois more thoughtful of 


the manner o! death to othyrs, than of 
eternal life for his own sou! '——*Be- 


ware of false prophets which come to 


you in sheep’s clothing; bué inwardly 
they are ravening waives. Ye shal 
know them by their fruits. Do men 


gatver grapes of thorns, or figs of this- 
thes??? Lapprehead that this is altogeth- 
er apprepeate te those who assume tlie 
christian name, pretending to be clothed 
with the christian spirit, and especially 
to those who ciaim to be teachers uadei 
the gos»! dispensation, and yet are in 
the spicit of carnal warfare. We are 
atiowed te judge of the tree by its fruits 
ofa man by those fruits which are pro- 
duced by the spirit that actuates him — 
“Not every one that saith unto me Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kinedom 
heaven, but he that doeth the will of ms 
father which is in heaven.” But ¢ 
are most vociferous in calling him Lord, 
Lord, who are in (xe spirit and practi ce 
of wars whereas, ifhe declared his Fa 
ther’s will, it is that we should love our 
whosoever 


‘o-e 


eneinies. ———** Therefore, 
heareth these sayings of mine, and do 
eth them, U will like nhim untosa wise 
inan that built his house upon a rock,’ 
This was unquestionably an allusion te 
to the divine power, since it was immo- 
vable when assailed by all the adverse 
powers. Here the humble christian 
builds his house, and being sustained by 
the Almighty arm, no foecan hurt him. 
Fhe “foolish man_ built ‘his house up- 
an the sand,” upon human strength, hn- 


,fand the Gad of leve 


/Christian Chureh. 


of 


him, and circulating through all the 
members of his mystical body—the 
Church, produces a perfect harmony. @ 
similarity of feeling, and the cementing 
bonds of christian fetlowsiip. It is evi- 
dent that the apostie felt the nourish 
iment of this Vine to How threuch his 
iheart, when giving his farewell exborta- 
ition to the Corinthians: “Finally, breth- 
ren, farewell. Be perfect, be of good 
jcomlort. be of one mind, live in peace; 
id peace shall be 
with you.” Phe same apostle asserted 
to that chure! 1, “Now ve are the body pf 
Christ and members in p srticuiar.? 
[tis the plain dictate of :eason, and the 
riptures, that those who 


"> 
aanl 





nuport of the se 





lo not possess the requisite qualifica- 
tions are re members of the Christian 
Church. tndeed the line of diserimina- 


-'tion is drawn by C hitet and the apostles 


where the profe ssors of his name have 

not placed! it: itis not hounded by those 
‘popular marks which are esteemed a- 
Longst men as the boundaries of the 
Men have their vari- 
ety of churches, and these churches, 
their dissentions and wars; but the Great 
Redeemer has a spiritual Church, ina 
which the “Lien and the Lamb lie dewn 
together” in hisown peaceful spirit. It 
was the design of this paralss, intfodu- 
cing the vine asa to convince 
inankind that all spiritual life is derived 
from Hiws and ©: from him, it must ne- 
cessarily bein ifs nature like his own. 
He said, * Tat the vine, and my father 


{} 
ur 


isthe husbandman, Every branch in 
me that beareth notfruif, he taketh a- 


way: and every branch that beareth fruit 
he purgethit, that it may bring fo: th 
more fruit, ‘Chus we are informed that 

where there is not corresponding fruit 
produced, ‘those qualifications with which 
he favors us for tive advancement of the 
Ipe rinciplds of tle gospel, weytaken away: 
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no longer meinders of his cht irch—-ne} 
Tonger a heartfelt testimony against war 
and the corruptions of the world. = And 
these who bear the fruit ‘of “ms 
christian spirit are still purged, that they 
mav witness an increase of ability, a i 
produce aninerease of Fruit. fo show 
vhe minner of accomplishing this, he 
continued, “Abidein me and Lin you. 
As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself 
except it abide in the vine, no more can 
ve except ye ahide in me. | am the 
vine, ye are the branches. He that a 
Bidet in me, and Ll in him, the same 
bringeth forth much fruit: for witheut 
me yecan do nothing.’ ‘Phis passage 
is full of deep tistruction : it seemingly 
graces every thing pertaining to sal- 
vations supposing it te be perpetual, the | 
soul in Christ and Christ in the sovi,! 
“what can be wanting? He has assure: 1! 
us that there ia noac ceptable fruit borne! 
without this matua! indwelling; and that! 
“tn and through if, there is much frait. 1! 
av fully convinced, that without Him,! 
without his spiritual aid, we cannot per 
form an acceptable services and that ui- 
timate salvation is dependant on ex- 
emplifviag this coaviction in life. Bat 
when | extendthe mertal view over 
pefessing christendom, Lam often led to 
mourn in silence, that these all import- 
ant truths are treated as chimerical, as 
obsolete! Phe christian profession, 
predicated on the wisdoin & the scienc- 
es of the world, discards tis ancient 
helps most glorious indeed, in that un- 








lettered, and. the purest age of the 
Church! But though expunged from the 


practical creed of high professors; He 
finds here and there a solitary friend,se- 
cluded from the noise and bustle of this 
wicked world. Far from the din of arms 
—far from those who are reconciled to 
the thought of causing garments to be 
“rolled in blood,’ He dwells iu tne 
lonely temples of those who are of an 
humble cd contrite spirit.? The 
proud TT eeth afar off;” but the meek, 
the rede-med from the spirit of the 
world, is enabled to solace himself in 
this spiriteal communion; * He 
brought ine into his banqueting house, 
aud His banuer over me, was LUVE.’’ 
To be Continued. 
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The army estimates of Great 


a ee 


ae ae Cnenee OD 


Britain and Ireland, for the pre- 
sent year. have been laid before 
Parliament. by which it appears 
that, exclusive of abont 20,000 
troops, employed Sin Ludia, the 
British sovernment supports 72%, 
140 men. at the expense of about 
$27.016.518. ‘This isex-lusive 
of the navy. and in a time of 
peace!!! 
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A desire tu close, in the pre 
sent volume, several articles that 
have been continued Givough mast 
of its pambers, has induced me 
to exclude almost every thing 
else. 

The reprinting of the First Vol- 

me has been delayed beyond 
‘the time anticipated, either by the 
(Editor or the Subscribers. “Phe 
lack af suitable Ink and suitable 
paper, (articles (hat sometimes re- 
quire tie to ob'ain them) has oc- 
castoned sume delay—particular- 
iy as | have determined the work 
shall be neatly executed. 


There is ancther cause that 
will retard the work, which de- 
mands an apology or explanation. 
The Moral Advocate has not been 
relied on as a source of profit. The 
sums are small, widely scattered, 
and, in some cases, not regularly 
paid. A considerable number 
tov, are distributed without any 
other object or inducement than 
the diffusion of the principle. 
The subscription for the reprinted 
volume is not yet large—We 
must therefore keep other business 
gaing on, The delay however 
will ‘not be protracted longer than 


is unavoidable. 
K. BATES. 
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